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SIXPENCE 


[HE PROSPECTS of the Non-Intervention 

Sub-Committee go up and down as fitfully as 
the barometer. At the time of writing real pro- 
gress seems to have been made and the only serious 
barrier to some solution appears to be the Soviet 
Government. Count Grandi has made it clear that 
Italy is in earnest in her acceptance of the British 
compromise plan. The abandonment of the token 
withdrawal scheme need cause no regret, for it 
would be a meaningless procedure and only offered 
another opportunity to those anxious to prolong 
the deadlock. It is possible that at the last moment 
Russia may abandon her attitude of inglorious 
isolation and M. Maisky cease to confuse counsel. 
If not, a solution may yet be reached by leaving 
Russia in the cold. 


HE WAR IN CHINA shows little sign of 
being brought to the conclusion suggested in 
the King’s Speech. Operations proceed as they 
were bound to do. The superior equipment of the 
Japanese enables them to win victories on all the 
fronts, but it does not prevent them from suffering 
heavy losses which they can ill afford to sustain. 
It may be that Japanese sovereignty disguised or 
undisguised will be imposed on a great part of 
China, but it is certain that slowly and surely the 
invaders will be absorbed by the conquered. It is 
said that every time China has changed her capital, 
she has come under a new foreign domination and 
it may be that history is repeating itself after the 
change from Peking to Nanking. The Chinese 
are fighting with great courage and it will be 
amuch weakened Japan which will eventually put 
an end to the conflict. The Kaiser’s nightmare 
of the Yellow Peril has passed into the limbo of 
forgotten dreams. 


D®- SCHACHT’S RESIGNATION of his post 
as Minister of Economics marks no change 

in German policy. General Goring and the Four 
Years Plan have eliminated the most experienced 
and skilful economist of the country. At the same 
time the announcement of his withdrawal draws 
attention to the sea of financial and economic diffi- 
culties against which the Nazi Government is 
taking arms. Dr. Schacht, one of the few German 
leaders who have dared to follow an independent 
line, has never concealed his lack of enthusiasm 
for the Four Year Plan of raw material self- 
sufficiency. The economic group representing 
heavy industries, which comes under the super- 
vision of Dr. Schacht’s Ministry, were so unwilling 
‘o play their part in developing the German 
deposits of low-grade iron ore that General Goring 
ad to form a State company for the purpose. 

Moreover, it is believed that Dr. Schacht criticised 
'o the Fiihrer the policy of dispersion of efforts 
which is straining the resources of the country, not 
only with the gigantic task of re-armament, but 


with the extravagant construction of motor roads 
and public works. It may be that Dr. Schacht 
foresees the failure of the ambitious schemes at 
present on foot and looks forward to a triumphant 
return when events have shown that his guidance 
is indispensable. 


A’ NO. 5a, PALL MALL, the members of the 

Royal Water-Colour Society are holding their 
Autumn Exhibition. This show is above the 
average, with immense variety of outlook and a 
good deal of vivacious painting, though many 
members are too prone to browse on contentedly 
in the same old way instead of seeking pastures 
new, forgetting that a theme too often repeated 
becomes stale and positively boring. Exceptions 
are to be found, however, in the paintings 
of Alan Sorrell, who has invaded Iceland 
with his brush and palette and Mr. Cecil Hunt, 
whose trip to the United States has borne good 
fruit. His delightful picture of New York Harbour 
(No. 15) found a purchaser almost as soon as the 
show opened ; other works of his include paintings 
of the Grand Canyon, into which he has intro- 
duced a most effective boldness of colour. He is 
always fearless in his use of paint and is at the 
same time a careful draughtsman. Not so Phillip 
Connard, whose drawing of boats (No. 9) is 
wretchedly done, and the weak colouring is 
splashed on in a manner that might be effective in 
oils but is not so in water-colour. No. 138, a 
similar subject by this artist, is a much more 


careful and better piece of work. Pictures by 
S. R. Badmin attracted interest. These are 
treated in a manner usually confined to 


miniatures, but the result is quite lovely. Curiously 
enough, in No. 140, ‘‘ A Cottage Greenhouse,”’ 
while every flower and pot has been painted with 
great attention to detail and an almost loving care, 
the background of trees has been washed in in 
quite a different style. 


MONG THE OTHER PICTURES in this 
Exhibition Dame Laura Knight shows two, 

one in her usual manner and with her usual skill, 
but the other, a painting of some tree trunks, is 
poorly drawn, and coloured in heavy tones quite 
unworthy of her. Purves Flint, Russell Flint and 
Charles Knight all show good work. A. R. Todd, 
better known as a figure painter, is trying his hand 
at landscape—not as yet very successfully—and 
Clausen, in spite of his advanced years, has some 
wonderfully fresh and vigorous pictures in the 
Exhibition. It was delightful to see Mr. Rooke, 
the oldest member of the R.W.S., and a nonagen- 
arian, present at the Private View. Two works of 
his, full of charm and atmosphere, hang on the 
walls. Mrs. Granger-Taylor shows several water- 
colours apparently copied from Pastels. She is an 
expert Pastellist, and she is trying her hand at a 
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pastel style in water-colour. But it simply will not 
do. The result is anything but good, and it is 
not fair to herself or the R.W.S. to send in this 
type of work. A short survey of this Exhibition 
shows how many and varied are the styles to which 
water-colour lends itself, but there are some things 
it cannot do, and this is one of them. 


(THE ROYAL FAMILY have again shown their 

interest in charitable works by lending some 
fine examples of old lace to the Coronation Needle- 
work Exhibition held from October 20th—26th, at 
46, Eaton-square, in aid of The Lambeth Girls’ 
Welfare Association. A cot cover, knitted by 
Queen Victoria, a sampler, worked by Lady Jane 
Seymour, and a chair seat embroidered by Princess 
Alice, were also on loan. 

The modern needlework was mostly of a high 
standard, a picture in petit point work by Mrs. 
Duffus gaining a first prize which it most richly 
deserved. Three smocks of excellent workman- 
ship by Mrs. Somers were the only examples of 
this effective stitchery in the exhibition. Patch- 
work showed up well—the most interesting being 
a quilt made from pieces of Mrs. Stirling’s, the 
Victorian actress, dresses. 


paAvL MUNI, whose reputation has been very 

much enhanced by his excellent performance 
as Pasteur, tries this week another famous French 
character in Zola, whose life is the subject of the 
new film at the Carlton. The picture itself begins 
a little slowly, and is not improved by a dull and 
not very credible Cézanne, and a somewhat 
zesthetic Anatole France; but, when the scenario 
writers have finished with Zola’s early struggles 
and are at liberty to get their teeth into The Affair, 
the picture gathers pace and interest, and from that 
point is excellently done. Paul Muni, whose Zola 
is a painstaking, but not very moving study, does 
not dominate the film as perhaps one should 
expect, but in any picture about Dreyfus, it is the 
struggle itself, rather than the protagonists, which 
provides the real excitement. The film has the 
usual inaccuracies, for which there does not seem 
to be much excuse this time. The writer’s fame, 
for instance, is made to date from the publication 
of Nana, presumably in order to drag in a rather 
banal piece of picture making about the original, 
but he had established his reputation seven or 
eight years before, and made his fortune a couple 
of years earlier with L’Assommoir. Again, at the 
end, Zola is made to die on the morning of 
Dreyfus’s acquittal; in fact he was found dead 
some four years before and, though the film closes 
with Anatole France’s funeral oration in the 
Pantheon, the attempt on Dreyfus’s life and his 
wounding on that occasion are rather surprisingly 
omitted. 


NSECTS TO MOST OF US are a plague and 

a nuisance, but they can apparently have their 
uses. Thus we learn that insects are actually 
being imported into Ceylon from Africa to revive 
the island’s coffee industry. These insects are the 
natural enemies of the coffee berry borer which was 


responsible for the failure of the industry seventy 
years ago and the consequent loss of many millions 
of pounds, invested by the United Kingdom, 
Since that time no further attempt has been mad 
to grow coffee in the island on a large scale 
although it is grown in very small quantities by 
individuals and is said to be of the very fines 
quality. It is not intended that, with the aid of 
these insects, coffee cultivation shall be undertaken 
in Ceylon on a scale large enough to warrant com. 
petition in the world’s markets. All that js 


intended is to supply Ceylon’s own requirements, _ 
That amounts to about two and a half million! 


pounds of coffee and would save Ceylon £33,00 
a year. Incidentally, Ceylon’s coffee blight was 
responsible for the growth of the island’s tea 
industry, which now accounts for more than sixty 
per cent. of Ceylon’s export trade. 


" WATERS OF JORDAN,”’ by Christopher 

Steele, of which two performances wer 
given this week at The Arts Theatre, is an interest. 
ing and amusing play, dealing with the problem 
of the medical profession’s attitude to the quack 
doctor. Julian d’Albie played the part of the 
conventional G.P. most convincingly and with 
great courage, ably backed up by Ethel 
Glendinning in the difficult rdle of a hard-boiled 


modern young woman composed of COMMON | for y 


sense and heartlessness. The rest of the caste 
were adequate if not exciting. Of these, however, 


Ruth Beresford, though much improved, swallows | 


the ends of her sentences with resultant inaudi- 
bility, while Ursula Marx employs a declamatory 
style in ordinary conversation which completely 
swamps other occupants of any scene in which she 
is taking part. 


ig IS DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND why 

the Embassy Theatre should have put on 
Chu—The Sinner, by Julius Berstl. That the 
Chinese, a great and dignified race, should be held 


up to ridicule at this moment is unfortunate, to_ 
say the least of it, and the play is unworthy of the 


traditions upheld at this theatre. There is a certain 


originality in the plot which, if well worked out, | 


might have been entertaining, but why is it set in 
China and why without exception is every 
character either farcical or grotesque? Margaret 


Yarde as Mrs. Chang was first-rate, her acting and | 


that of James Dale saved the play from utter 
futility. 


WILL LONDONERS, one wonders, display 
something better than their usual apathy 
towards the Borough Elections on Monday next! 


At the moment Socialists control no less than — 


fifteen of the twenty-eight boroughs, but theif 
majorities in some of the fifteen could easily b 
wrested from them if there was any real enthusiasm 
for setting up less costly régimes. The Socialist 
usually manages to bring to the polling booth 4 


‘fair percentage of those sympathising with his 


programme. But the reverse appears to be the 
case with the Municipal Reformers and Ratt 
payers’ Association candidates, 
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Leading Articles 


THE NEW SESSION 


HE third session of the present Parliament and 
the first new session of the reign opens 
in an atmosphere of domestic tranquillity. At 
home there is no suggestion of life and death 


_ importance in the legislation to be dealt with, and 
interest is concentrated on foreign affairs, which 
continue to present a prospect of storm and menace. 


It is perhaps just as well that our elected repre- 
sentatives cannot make laws for foreign nations or 
even for some central authority to control the 
civilised world. Their efforts to meet the demands 
made upon them by their fellow-citizens are not so 
successful as to suggest that they are capable of 
being world rulers. Perhaps it is fortunate that 
their enterprise in foreign affairs is confined to the 
encouragement and criticism of a Government 
which must steer the ship in the perpetual 
imminence of wreck and collision, once they have 
given their assent to the essential condition of our 
existence, the provision of that equipment and 
armament without which the State is helpless. 
Scarcely a voice is now raised against re-armament. 
Those who disarmed us are far too busy shouting 
for war to complain of the reversal of their efforts. 
Events seem to show that the rest of the world 
considers that Great Britain is once again a great 


_ Power, but there is no doubt that we are not yet 


so strong as we ought to be in the cause of peace. 


In the new session an intelligent Opposition 
would have ample opportunities for useful work 
in urging those in power to make the best use of 
the vast sums that have been voted for this 


_ purpose and in making sure that professed activity 


_ isnot a cloak of criminal delay, It should, as the 


Manchester Guardian suggests, ‘‘ be able to apply, 
much more effectually than in the last session, 
critical tests to the progress of the re-armament and 


_ defence programme, which hitherto it has left too 


much alone, as if it were an unclean thing for which 


_ it has no responsibility. The attitude is short- 
_ sighted, for re-armament is much the biggest thing 


that is happening in the country to-day.”” Lewis 
Carroll made fun of our party system by comparing 
ittoa man who employed two men to build a wall 


_ anda third man to pull it down as fast as they laid 


the bricks, or to a farmer who ploughed with two 
horses pulling one way and a third opposition 
horse pulling in the contrary direction. In the 
matter of re-armament, there is no danger of the 
Opposition impeding accomplishment. On the 
contrary, the country is so united in favour of this 
policy that criticisms, even if their real purpose is 
to make political capital out of the failings of the 
Government, can only result in speeding on the 
programme that is bringing us back to security. 


It is disquieting to observe that most of the 
legislative programme so far announced is concen- 
trated on Government interference with industry. 
The Prime Minister has expressed his reluctance 
to intervene in matters that should be left to 
individual initiative, but his Government is still 


influenced by that swing towards Socialism which 
we owe to Lord Baldwin and the pressure of such 
agencies as P.E.P., which in the name of 
rationalisation and efficiency are seeking to reduce 
our industrial system to a collection of gigantic 
combines. What is called progress has made this 
swallowing up of small businesses and local under- 
takings to some extent inevitable, but every sane 
man will do his utmost to resist this tendency. 
Efficiency can be bought at too high a price, and 
from the human point of view there is nothing to 
be said for a nation of employees, slaves of vast 
impersonal trusts, who have lost their stake in the 
country, their right of property in their own 
business. 


It is likely that the Coal Bill will be the cause 
of a spate of words. It is to provide for the 
unification of royalties under national control at a 
cost of over sixty-six millions, as well as for amal- 
gamations of collieries and the continuation of the 
quota and selling schemes. So much of our 
national prosperity depends on our coal that this 
Bill must rank as nationally important, but it is 
to be feared that its real meaning will only be 
grasped by the expert few. It involves interference 
with vested interests, but those interests have 
suffered so much from circumstance and chance 
that they should be ready to accept any reasoned 
scheme which promises to make for the general 
good. The Bill for the reorganisation of electricity 
distribution certainly gives the legislator an oppor- 
tunity for useful action. Few people would be 
likely to regret the disappearance of some of our 
most expensive and inefficient electricity under- 
takings and their concentration into 76 groups on 
the basis of the McGowan Report might introduce 
some order into chaos. At the same time public 
bodies are far from being ideal systems of control. 
There can be no question that the encouragement 
of the fishing industry is among the first of the 
Government’s duties, and it is proper that the 
reorganisation of the white fish industry should be 
among the first of the Bills to be brought forward. 
The fisherman is more important to this country 
than most of its workers; for we still must depend 
for our existence on our citizenship of the sea. As 
things are, the dice have been heavily loaded 
against the men who go down to the sea in ships. 
It is not, as is so often suggested, a question 
between producer and consumer. The crux of the 
matter is distribution. The villain of the piece is 
the middle-man, just as it is in the agricultural 
world. Alas! most of the plans which are nowa- 
days put forward are directed to strengthening the 
distributor’s strangle-hold. 


No doubt Parliament will remember that our 
form of democracy is still on its trial throughout 
the world. The system has many detractors, and 
those who represent it should be on their best 
behaviour. It is not suggested that the M.P. 
should spend his life in the House of Commons. 
The perpetual asking of futile questions is no claim 
to public gratitude, and the regular appearance of 
a name in the division lists does not prove that a 
member is doing his best for his constituency. 
There is a great deal to be said for the French 
system, by which votes in the Chamber can be 
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given by proxy. On important occasions this 
method is checked by what is called ‘‘ pointage,”’ 
which requires the member’s personal appearance. 
It does make it possible for deputies to make use 
of their time better than by hanging about the 
Chamber when they might be better employed else- 
where. It also rules out that political absurdity, 
the ‘‘ snap ”’ division. Lord Midleton is shocked 
by the small numbers who voted in the division 
after the debate on Foreign Affairs. It is possible 
that use might be made of such an incident abroad, 
where it would not be understood that the House 
had been packed as long as the debate possessed 
real importance. It is surely senseless cruelty to 
insist on M.P.s continuing to attend a debate from 
which the bottom has been knocked out, and, since 
it is quite impossible to dissuade orators from 
speaking when they have nothing to say, proxy 
voting would appear to afford a remedy. 


MORAL FROM AUSTRALIA 


PLENDID Isolation is an expression as blessed 

to many people in this unrestful world as 

Mesopotamia was to the old lady who found such 

great support and comfort in it or to George 

Whitfield who was able, so report said, to reduce 
his hearers to tears by the mere mention of it. 

One finds the policy represented by the phrase 
stoutly recommended in all sorts of quarters. 

.When the European situation shows signs of 
becoming unusually prickly and troublesome the 
British Government is warned that our only 
safety lies in cutting adrift from the quarrels 
of Europe for all our historical and geographical 
connection with that continent, and despite the 
practical impossibility of segregating the interests 
of a maritime nation from those of its nearest 
neighbours. 

In the United States popular sentiment, as the 
fate of President Wilson only too clearly showed, 
has long been almost fanatically in favour of 
drawing a dividing line barrier between the 
Western and Eastern Hemispheres. 

In the Dominions, proud of the complete inde- 
pendence conferred on them by a resolution of the 
Imperial Conference and by the Statute of West- 
minster, there has also been a marked tendency to 
insist wherever opportunity has arisen on the right 
of each autonomous unit in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations to keep out of any international 
trouble that does not immediately concern it. 

Every part of the Empire may find it necessary 
to see to its armaments. But our Imperial states- 
men have frequently stressed the fact to their 
constituents that they have by no means committed 
and have no intention of committing their 
countries to any undertaking that war for one 
corner of the Empire must necessarily mean war 
for the whole British Commonwealth. 

This, of course, is especially the case in South 
Africa where once again General Hertzog has been 
recently pointing out the mess Europe has got into 
through the operation of the unfortunate ‘‘ spirit 
of the Treaty of Versailles ’’ and suggesting that 
though South Africa should not wholly abandon 
the League it should not omit to take full advan- 


tage of its blessed isolation from likely storm 
centres. 

As a sop to those craving to keep up the appear. 
ance at least of this ‘‘ isolation ’’ the comfortable 
word ‘‘ co-operation ’’ has come to be very freely 
employed to cover up any misunderstandings that 
might arise from Imperial Conference pre-occupa. 
tions with schemes of Imperial Defence. 


That no doubt is the British way of overcomin 
difficulties by recourse to happy expedients. What 
matters the word if the result is what is wanted? 
Still it does seem more than a little absurd that in 
a world whose dimensions are being constantly 
reduced and narrowed down by the inventions of 
modern science there should be people who can still 
feel that they can afford to be indifferent to any 
serious happening affecting any large portion of 
the globe which they, too, inhabit. 

President Roosevelt’s speech at Chicago mus 
have come as a shock, not only to the isolationists 
among his own countrymen, but to all thog 
in other parts of the world who share the delusion 
he was out to dispel. He warned his countrymen 
most impressively that the United States could no 
longer afford to regard with easy tranquillity “ the 
economic and political upheavals in the rest of the 
world.”’ If the war fever among nations remained 
unchecked, the day might well come when the 
United States would not be immune from attack. 
For this reason the United States and other peace- 
loving nations ‘“‘ must make a concerted effort in 
opposition to those violations of treaties and those 
ignorings of humane instincts which are to-day 
creating the international anarchy and instability 
from which there is no escape through mere 
isolation or neutrality.” 

It is true that President Roosevelt made no 
constructive suggestions as to the steps to be taken 
to give effect to this ‘‘ concerted effort.”” He 
confined himself to the vague remedy of applying 
‘“‘ the precaution of quarantine ’’ to ‘‘ the epidemic 
of lawlessness.’’ But vague though his recom 
mendations were for checking the present lawless 
tendencies in the world of to-day, his speech was 


to be warmly welcomed as a significant protest 


against the folly of relying, for the future safety of 
any country, on the comforting doctrines of 
splendid isolation. 


That speech was reported fully in most parts of 
the world and in Australia, busy with its prepare 
tions for a Commonwealth election, its effect mus 
have been to administer an unpleasantly cold 
douche on Labour politicians seeking to win over 
the electorate to their own particular brand of 
isolation. Labour had deliberately made the ques 
tion of defence the main issue in the political 
battle. It had stubbornly insisted on Australia’s 
right and duty to itself to isolate itself from the 
rest of the Empire’s commitments. If the Common 
wealth was to defend itself against the possibility 
of external attack, it must, Labour urged, rely 10 
longer on any assistance from the British Navy. 
but must concentrate on considerably strengthet- 
ing its own air arm. That would be a far cheapet 
and more effective defence programme than the 
one which the Lyons Government had formulated. 
And to reinforce its isolationist arguments, 
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Labour did not hesitate to raise the conscription 
bogey, always calculated to disturb even the most 
lacid of voters ‘‘ down under.” 

The Australian electorate has now given its 
verdict, and it is a verdict that must have a 
thoroughly heartening effect on the rest of the 
Empire, for it indicates most decisively that the 
majority of the people of Australia have 
no use for a policy of isolation and fully recognise 
the need of close co-operation between the various 
units of the Empire in the important matter of 
defence. Mr. Lyons has the satisfaction not only 
of having performed an electoral ‘‘ hat-trick,’ but 
of having created a new precedent in Australian 
electoral history. He is the one and only 
Australian Prime Minister who has been returned 
to power after three successive elections. Labour 
had closed its ranks for this last election and in the 
natural order of things it could reasonably expect 
that in the six years following the landslide of 1931 
there would at last be a revulsion of democratic 
feeling in its favour. But though it has 
certainly registered a number of gains in both 
Houses the results of the election must be a sore 
disappointment to the Labour politicians. 

The moral of their defeat will, it is to be hoped, 
not be lost on them or on those who elsewhere have 
so fondly clung to a pathetic belief in their isolation 
philosophy. Theories have their uses no doubt in 
this world, but a little whiff of commonsense, in 
the practical affairs of life, is worth more than tons 
of dogma. The Australian election has been a 
victory for that commonsense, and that is a matter 
for tendering sincere congratulation to the 
Australian people no less than to the redoubtable 
Mr. Lyons. 


PEEWIT’S BROOD 


T was a rough, stony field of coarse grass. It 

was too near the sea for there to be any 

nourishment in the coarse fibres, and the soil itself 
was too poor for ploughing. 

In one corner of the field a peewit had made her 
nest, that is, if a mere scratching in the ground 
can be called a nest. It was only a slight depres- 
sion in the bare earth, miserably lined with a few 
straws and feathers. The eggs lay on the bare 
ground, with nothing to protect them from the 
hardness of the earth. There was no conscious 
attempt at concealment of either eggs or nest, and 
yet they were safer than those of many birds 
which make elaborate attempts at camouflage. The 
eggs were oval and of a beautiful olive-brown 
colour blotched with black, and so well did they 
blend with their surroundings that they were well 
nigh invisible. Even at a distance of a few feet it 
would have required a sharp and trained eye to 
see them against the chocolate coloured loam. 

The hen bird sat and brooded close upon her 
eggs, sending the life-giving warmth into them 
from her breast. She was a largish bird about the 
size of a pigeon. On her head she bore a hand- 
some black plume and her white breast was banded 
with a broad streak of the same colour. Patiently 
she squatted there, as she had for so many days 
past. Only once a day did she leave her eggs, and 
then only for a short time. Every sunrise she left 
her nest to gather up a few worms and sip the dew- 


drops from the long grasses. Such was her inborn 
caution that she never returned direct to her nest. 
A favourite trick of hers was to pass the spot first 
and then double back and approach it from the 
opposite direction. Twenty yards or so from the 
nest she would alight and creep cautiously through 
the grass so that no furred or feathered marauder 
might discover the whereabouts of her precious 
eggs. 

She was not entirely alone, for in the air above 
her swung her mate and, did any crow or gull 
appear, then he gave them such a clamorous recep- 
tion that they were only too glad to go and be left 
in peace. The remainder of his time he spent in 
executing those extraordinary and thrilling gyra- 
tions and rushes in which every normal cock 
peewit rejoices. The purpose of these evolutions 
has puzzled many naturalists, and the only explana- 
tion seems to be that the bird delights to show 
how near one may come to committing suicide 
without actually doing so. 

The little mother sat tight upon her eggs and 
the life burgeoned within them, and at length 
lusty tappings and cheepings within the shells 
announced that the chicks were about to enter the 
world. The chicks were strong and lusty, and it 
was not long before they had broken out of their 
fragile prisons and embarked upon life. 

No naked and blind nestlings were these peewit 
chicks, but down-covered youngsters which can 
walk as soon as they have broken the shell. Indeed, 
it is no unusual thing for a chick to run after his 
mother with bits of egg-shell still clinging to his 
back. They were rather like long-legged baby 
partridges to look at, but darker in colour. 
No sooner were they hatched than they were 
hungry, and after drying them their mother led 
them off to some ant-hills, where she soon scratched 
up an abundant supply of larvz to satisfy their 
hunger. 

As they were engaged upon this, their first meal, 
a shadow fell upon them and, looking up, the 
mother saw a carrion crow in the act of swooping. 
She gave one hoarse cry and beat the ground with 
her wings, causing a cloud of dust to arise through 
which the chicks trickled away and vanished as 
only baby peewits know how. The crow swooped 
down upon the mother, but a flurry of wings 
behind him made him pause. The cock peewit had 
come to the rescue, and the black robber retired 
discreetly. For some time after he had gone the 
hen peewit remained still until one by one her 
children came creeping back to her through the 
long grass, and then they resumed their interrupted 
meal. 

The days went by and the chicks thrived and 
grew. One or two skirmishes they had with their 
enemies, but they escaped unscathed save for a 
fright. But one morning they had a wonderful 
example of their mother’s instinct of protection. 
It is a well-known trick and common to all peewits, 
but none the less wonderful for all that. 

A man wandered into that lonely field and by 
chance his way led him towards the spot where 
the peewits were crouching. They cowered low 
in the grass in the hope that he would turn off 
before he reached them, but he came straight on. 
When he was about twenty yards away the mother 
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rose, and with a plaintive cry she began to hobble 
along, dragging one wing as if it was broken. 
The man stopped and looked at her. He knew full 
well that this was only a stratagem to divert his 
attention, but he followed her to see what would 
happen. She dragged along just ahead of him, 
and her simulation of an accident was wonderful. 
It seemed that she could hardly drag herself along. 
But when she had lured him for about three 
hundred yards she gave a screech of triumph and 
launched herself into the air with ease. The man 
chuckled and went on his way, and the faithful 
little mother returned to the grasses where her 
brood awaited her. 
DAN RUSSELL. 


ITALIAN POLICE 
HEADQUARTERS 


[NSIDE a police school in Rome, Naples or 

Milan the chance visitor might find a professor 
of anthropology lecturing to. students on the sub- 
ject of the human ear. Two or three years ago 
some English newspapers became rather facetious 
at the expense of the Italian police who they 
reported had declared that the criminal could be 
recognised by his ears. The report was accurate 
but wrongly interpreted. What had been said in 
fact was that the criminal, like anyone else, could 
be recognised by his ears. In short, that there was 
“no better method of recognising a face than by the 
ears attached to it. It is a fact that the convolu- 
tionary form of the ear is unchanging, like the 
fingerprint. 

It has been said of Italy that there are to be 
found in the south some of the cleverest and most 
elusive pickpockets in Europe. It is for this 
reason that the Italian police have concentrated 
upon that form of identification which is related to 
recognition. Characteristic of the technique of the 
higher grade pickpocket is the ability to efface him- 
self and escape the notice of police and public. But 
it is difficult to disguise one’s ears. Many an old 
hand has attracted attention because his ears 
betrayed a face which might otherwise have 
escaped notice. 

The Italian examining magistrate at work 
possesses powers that seem excessive to us in 
England. In 1920, for example, a banker was 
murdered in Rome, the bureau in his library 
forced, and a large sum of money stolen from it. 
The examining magistrate moved quickly. He 
arrested everyone in the banker’s household and 
submitted each member to a searching interroga- 
tion. The valet and an under-valet did not 
emerge with credit from this ordeal, and they were 
charged with the crime. In the meantime the 
technical police had got to work. They made a 
close examination of the scene of the crime and in 
particular of the broken bureau. The lid of the 
bureau had been forced on both sides and the 
marks suggested that different tools had been 
used. There was further evidence that a third 
tool had been used of a heavier type than the 
others. Three chisels were traced, two of a deli- 
cate type such as cabinet-makers use, and a third 
much heavier of the kind used by carpenters. The 


marks made by these chisels were matched with 
the tools themselves. It was further shown thy 
the chisels were not in good condition nor appro. 
priate instruments to use for breaking open , 
bureau of this type. The broken desk told its own 
story. Two very inexpert cracksmen working one 
on each side of the bureau had tried to break ; 
open with the cabinet-maker’s chisels. Failing 
they had resorted to the heavier tool. It was the 
kind of burglary which might have been commit. 
ted by the two valets. 

And this evidence fitted in with the confession 
made. The two suspects had admitted that it was 
in this manner that they had broken open the 
bureau. 

The whole proceeding appears rather drastic to 
English minds. A confession was secured firs 
from the two men who were undoubtedly guilty. 
The technical evidence merely confirmed the con. 
fessions in certain respects. But it must be borne 
in mind that the criminal problem in Italy is very 
different from that in this country. Italy invented 
gangsterdom long before the United States, where 
it is about a hundred years old. But even in 
seventeenth century Italy criminal gangs existed 
who gave a poorly organised police force a great 
deal of trouble. This tradition has persisted until 
this day in the Italian criminal societies—the 
Camorra, the Mafia, the Tefisti, the Bulli, and the 
Magnaccio. A word should be said concerning 
the ‘‘ Black Hand,’’ which most people think is 
the largest of all criminal societies. The Black 
Hand is not a society at all. It is merely a sign 
used by Italian criminals who want to terrorise 
their victims. 


Whatever we may think of the present régime in 

Italy it has done a great deal to suppress the 
criminal societies, although it has certainly not got 
rid of them with the exception, perhaps, of the 
Mafia, which appears to have been stamped out. 
The wide powers and drastic methods of the police 
and examining magistrates are perhaps necessary 
in dealing with such dangerous criminals 0 
society. 
There is another view of Italian police hea¢- 
quarters which is of unusual interest. More than 
thirty years ago the criminalist Nicofero said that 
pictorial evidence ought to be placed before a jury 
as often as possible. Taking this opinion to heart, 
the Italian police have developed their photo- 
graphic technique to a high point. There is to be 
found in their technical police department photo- 
graphic apparatus which equals that of Scotland 
Yard. The Italians claim to be among the first t0 
have made consistent use of metric photography. 
They have certainly developed micro-metric 
methods, and applied them to the special require 
ments of police work. Micro-metric methods art 
those used to measure minute objects under the 
microscope and identify them by means @ 
measurement. 

Whilst the methods employed by the Italian 
police would hardly find favour in England, they 
are well adapted to the kind of criminal problem 
with which the authorities have to deal. It is true 
of police methods as of many other things, tha 
what is one country’s meat is another’s poison. 
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Books of The Day 


NEAR EASTERN MEMOIRS 


GIR RONALD STORR’S ‘“ Orientations” 

(Nicholson & Watson, illustrated, 21s.) 
is something very much more than an 
ordinary autobiography. It is an important 
contribution to history from an intimate per- 
sonal angle; it is also a combination of 
literary testament and _proconsular wisdom, 
founded on an experience as rich and exceptional 
as the gifts which qualified their possessor for the 
responsible posts he has held. In Egypt Sir 
Ronald was Oriental Secretary in turn to Sir 
Eldon Gorst, Lord Kitchener and Sir Henry 
McMahon ; it was he who during the war directed 
the negotiations with Sherif Hussein of Mecca 
which led to the Arab Revolt—in Lawrence’s own 
words he was “‘ the first of us’’; for nine years 
from 1917 (after having been despatched to Meso- 
potamia as Political Officer) he was in Palestine as 
Governor of Jerusalem and Civil Governor of 
Judea; thereafter he went to Cyprus as Governor 
for six years. in writing his book he has not 
wholly followed the impish advice Lawrence once 
gave him, ‘* Forget the despatch and try for the 
indiscreet Proconsul.’’ There is nothing that can 
be described as ‘‘ indiscreet ’’ in all his 624 pages. 
But at the same time there is neither a paragraph 
nor a page in his book that is in any sense dull. 
The ‘* despatch ’’ has certainly been forgotten in 
the ease and grace of his flowing narrative. And 
what could be more fascinating than this record of 
twenty-eight years’ Near Eastern history written 
from an inside knowledge of great events and per- 
sonalities by one who was not only a participant 
in the drama but who has the power vividly to 
set out the changing scenes and the characters that 
played their parts in them? Of Lawrence and 
Kitchener in particular Sir Ronald has much to 
tellus. With the first he maintained a close friend- 
ship right down to his death. The other was his 
revered chief—‘* gratefully remembered as_ the 
Perfect Chief by any who had the good fortune to 
enjoy in close association his confidence, his ready 
and humorous adoption of constructive suggestions 
and the free hand he accorded, with entire absence 
of fussing over detail, for their carrying out, his 
loyal and constant support in face of that detrac- 
tion which in the East is the natural pastime of 
undirected leisure.’”” A whole chapter is devoted 
toan illuminating study of Kitchener the man : his 
unexpectedness, his readiness to try a course and 
to go into open reverse if it proved unprofitable, 
his feminine sensitiveness to atmosphere and ultra- 
feminine flair for the workings of his opponent’s 
mind, his quickness in disposing of unpalatable 
issues, his love of antiques and zeal for improving 
and decorating his home at Broome Park, and his 
sincere affection for Egypt. ‘‘ He actively liked 
meeting, talking and laughing with Egyptians, 
who, in spite of the habitual sternness of his 
expression, never said of him, as of some of his 
compatriots, that the Englishman’s face is 
mubawwis—sullen or overcast.” As for Lawrence, 


there are scattered references to him in various parts 
of the book and a chapter towards the end which 
contains both an account of Sir Ronald’s later 
contacts with him and a striking description of the 
death-bed scene where the face of Lawrence as he 
lay ‘‘ was the face of Dante, with perhaps the 
more relentless mouth of Savonarola, incredibly 
calm, with the faintest flicker of disdain,’’ all lead- 
ing up to the final summing-up: ‘‘ Some knew 
one side of Lawrence, some another. I wondered 
then if any knew him at all or could imagine what 
had been his purpose, what the frontiers of his 
being. Could he have grown old? Had he ever 
been young? . . . Like Plato, he felt deeply that 
what gives life its value is the sight, however 
revealed, of Eternal Beauty. In this he is with 
the great Elizabethans—Sir Philip Sidney; with 
the great Victorians—Charles Gordon—whose 
whole lives, free from fear and gain (those old per- 
verters of mankind), are a protest against the 
guaranteed, the pensioned, the standardised and 
the safety-first existence. Like them, Lawrence, 
even without his work, without his book, was and 
remains a standard and a touchstone of reality in 
life. That vast convulsion of human nature, the 
War, may have thrown up greater figures; none 
more gallantly yet practically romantic than the 
shy, slight, unaccountable emanation of genius 
who will live in history as Lawrence of Arabia.”’ 

Apart from the impressive array of skilfully 
drawn portraits, in which this book abounds, 
apart, too, from its revelation, of its author’s 
artistic, versatile mind, perhaps whaf will attract 
most attention in it, at a time when Palestine is 
very much in the news, is Sir Ronald’s masterly 
survey of the Arab-Jew problem. His impartiality 
is evidenced by his remark: ‘‘ Two hours of Arab 
grievances drive me into the Synagogue, while 
after an intensive course of Zionist propaganda | 
am prepared to embrace Islam.’”’ As one might 
expect, too, he does not favour Partition or any 
** solution super-imposed before far more serious 
efforts are made to effect a freely negotiated 
settlement.” 


MODEL FOR DICTATORS 

Among the great names in history, that of the 
great-nephew and adopted son of Julius Cesar 
must rank exceedingly high. He was the first 
Fuhrer or Princeps, not of a single nation, but of 
an Empire, and the manner in which Octavian 
(afterwards to blossom into Augustus at the age of 
36) gradually consolidated his position, avenged 
his uncle’s death, overcame all rivals, restored 
order out of chaos and established a wonderfully 
efficient system of administration both for Rome 
and Italy and the outer provinces is one of the real 
wonders of history. He gave the Roman world, 
weary of civil war and faction fights, the peace and 
good government it craved, while seeming to infuse 
new vitality into old forms and traditions and to 
pay due respect to the deep-rooted prejudices of 
the Roman people. The Senate became his junior 
partner in the business of ruling the Empire. He 
was merely the first citizen in the State. So much 
for the forms, which agreeably served to hide a 
benevolent autocracy in the guise of a Principate 
till such time, following Augustus’ own death, as 
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the Roman world and its armies were prepared 
to welcome and install a succession of less con- 
stitutionally-minded Emperors. Unlike the modern 
dictator, Augustus owed his pre-eminence to no 
sudden coup d’Etat, but to a series of well-planned 
moves and to his ability to take full advantage of 
the weakness of his rivals. The young Octavian 
had a very old and shrewd head on his shoulders. 
He saw his goal clearly, but was content to await 
his opportunities; he would risk nothing by 
impulsiveness, and indeed impulsiveness was 
foreign to his whole character. What the world 
has lost through the disappearance of Augustus’ 
own memoirs it is impossible to calculate, and it 
is also an unfortunate fact upon which Lord 
Tweedsmuir (John Buchan) remarks in his finely- 
written biography just published (‘‘ Augustus,”’ 
Hodder & Stoughton, 21s.) that there is no first- 
class contemporary authority to do justice to his 
achievements. However, if there are gaps in our 
knowledge of Augustus, Lord Tweedsmuir, with 
his wide reading, well-balanced judgment in the 
sifting of facts, his literary skill and imaginative 
insight into character, has presented us with what 
must be regarded from every point of view as a 
brilliantly detailed and vivid study of the man, 
his aims and methods, his work, and last but not 
least his environment. He has summed up 
Augustus’ character in the words: ‘‘ It can be said 
truly of Augustus that the mind was the man. His 
_ moral qualities were in full accord with his intellec- 
tual powers; they were such as were needed for the 
fulfilment of his task; in his work he completely 
realised himself, and there were no unsatisfied 
longings left over, no gift or quality which missed 
its mark.”’ 


A SCIENTIFIC OBSERVER 


Natural history is an unhappy science. For the 
last half century it has struggled under the frown 
of the biologist, a frown all the more severe because 
he knows that he cannot do without it. The reason 
is not difficult to see: it lies in the difference of 
approach. The biologist is trained to observe the 
behaviour of living things: the naturalist has no 
training but an eye for the beautiful in nature ; and 
the scientist is faced with a mixture of relevant 
observation, anthropomorphic theory and religious 
experience. To him this is unfortunate, he can 
neither accept nor reject: but there is another 
approach to such writings. They have their worth 
as literature without any relation to their scientific 
failings. England would be the poorer without the 
diaries of Gilbert White or Richard Jefferies. 
There are, however, a few who satisfy the demands 
of the scientists without giving in to him, whose 
writings can be read with pleasure by scientist and 
layman alike. Darwin was such a man, biologist 
and prose writer as well. Everyone has read the 
Origin and most have enjoyed it. Many have 
tackled his more obscure works with a sense of 
duty and read them to the last page. 


Edward Wilson was another such. Mr. Seaver 
(‘‘Edward Wilson, the Nature Lover,”’ by George 
Seaver, Murray, 10s. 6d.) has done a great service 
in editing the diaries, letters and papers of a 
naturalist of outstanding merit, both in the 


accuracy of his observations and the power of his 
writing. The book is a series of extracts bound 
together with historic comment; but, though there 
will be many who will ask for more, the selection 
is well and carefully done, so as to give an excel. 
lent picture of the growth and background of 
Wilson the lover of nature. From the small boy in 
a Gloucestershire village, collecting eggs and 
stuffing birds, Wilson developed into an observer 
whose papers on the king-penguin and other birds 
of the Antarctic will remain classic examples of 
how such things should be done. He was also an 
artist: as a painter of bird life he was an equal 
of Thorburn and Lodge, one of those rare few who 
can paint every feather on a bird in detail without 
letting the whole look like a drawing-room orna. 
ment: but his paintings, for all their care and 
accuracy, are exceeded in value by his pencil and 
line drawings ; here his birds are not perched, aloof 
and motionless, but give an impression real beyond 
the power of words, successful because he drew 
only what he saw and refused to let his 
imagination guide his pencil. 

Much has been written about ‘‘ the worst journey 
in the world,’’ and this is not the place to say more. 
Mr. Seaver has written a biography of Wilson and 
the part he played in Scott’s last expedition, and 
this book perhaps gives an impression more clearly 
than any biography of the background on which 
was built the character of a great and well-loved 
man. 


NEW GUINEA EXPLORATION 


News of a rich strike of gold in the hinterland 
of Australia’s mandated territory of New Guinea 
in 1926 sent Mr. Michael Leahy somewhat precipi. 
tately to that country from Queensland. — His first 
venture after gold was not an unqualified success, 
and illness forced a return to Australia for an 
operation. | Undaunted, he went back to New 
Guinea, and this time he did fairly well with his 
prospecting and, incidentally, won no little fame 
for himself as an explorer, receiving the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Murchison Grant for his 
discoveries. | His travels took him beyond the 
Bismarck Range to the headwaters of the Purari 
and Yuat Rivers, and here he discovered an open, 
thickly populated valley, twenty miles broad, 
between two lofty mountain ranges. The inhabi- 
tants received him and his companions with great 
friendliness. They were a very primitive people 
of good physique, whose main implements were 
stone axes. They had never seen horses before 
and the arrival of an aeroplane filled them with 
considerable astonishment and awe. Another of 
Mr. Leahy’s discoveries was the 15,000 ft. moun 
tain now called after him. He and his collaborator, 
Mr. Maurice Crain, give us a breezily written 
account of all these exploring and _ prospecting 
adventures, some of which involved a considerable 
element of danger, in ‘‘ The Land That Time 
Forgot (Hurst & Blackett, illustrated, 12s. 


CANADA'S FUTURE 
Dr. Stephen Leacock combines admirably the 
réles of economist and laughing philosopher 
his latest book, ‘‘ My Discovery of the West’ 
(Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.). The Professor o 
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Economics at McGill University may have retired, 
but he has not forgotten his economics, nor when 
he indulges his sparkling humour and is most 
audaciously flippant are his sound commonsense 
and shrewdness very far away. That gives a 
specially pleasing flavour to his book; it is bright 
and eminently readable and also highly instructive. 
As a true lover of Canada and a Canadian himself, 
Dr. Leacock can be excused for poking quiet fun 


"at certain aspects of Canadian life. But he can be 


and is very serious behind his fun. He particularly 
stresses the unfortunate drift of East from West, 
and advances his reasons and remedies for it. ‘‘ So 
sits the West, scowling and muttering at the East 
as it imagines it—seeing nothing but plutocrats and 
moneylenders. . . . And the East, itself tormented, 
looks back in anger and sees nothing in the West 
but a pack of Bolsheviks, Ukrainians, liars.”’ 


Owing to the tariffs the Western farmer at 
present has to pay through the nose for all his 
purchases, and until he is as favourably placed as 
the United States farmer to the south of him there 
will be, Dr. Leacock anticipates, no political peace 
in Canada between East and West. Western 
Canada, he says, can only be saved by the arrival 
of good times, and they will only come when immi- 
gration on a large scale has been introduced. 
Without this immigration there can be, Dr. 
Leacock thinks, no really prosperous future for the 
Dominion as a whole, and accordingly Canada 
should see to it that proper inducements are offered 
to tempt the right kind of immigrant to make his 
home there. 


SPOTTED LION QUEST 


Mr. Kenneth Gandar Dower as a fervent admirer 
of Rider Haggard was doomed to disappointment 
in his first experiences of Africa. The original 
expedition he had planned fell through, and the 
results of a ‘* stock safari ’’ and contact with what 
he calls the ‘‘ Bognorisation ’’ of the jungle pro- 
duced feelings of disgust. However, he eventually 
found his Allan Quartermain in a man who did 
everything exceedingly well but in a surprisingly 
unconventional manner, such as “‘ sticking ’’ pig 
on foot and riding down cheetahs and catching 
them by their tails. And then came the mystery 
of ‘‘ spotted lion ’’ skins which at once set Mr. 
Gandar Dower and his Allan Quartermain forth on 
a romantic quest exploring the mountainous 
Aberdares for live specimens of ‘‘ the compara- 
tively dwarf lion more spotted than the common or 
garden kind and quite definitely different.”” They 
never came across any such spotted lions, but they 
found traces of them, discovered a small lake not 
marked on any map, and had other adventures. 
The story is told with a good deal of liveliness and 
a piquant self-depreciatory humour in Mr. Gandar 
Dower’s book, ‘‘ The Spotted Lion ’’ (Heinemann, 
illustrated, 8s. 6d.). 


THE PERFECT BUTLER 


In his autobiography (‘‘ Town and County, or 
Forty years in Private Service with the Aristo- 
cracy,’’ Lovat Dickson, 7s. 6d.) Mr. C. W. Cooper 
has made a lively and amusing contribution to the 
English scene which should not be overlooked. 


There are not so many butlers as there used to be, 
now that so many of us live in service flats and dine 
in restaurants. Mr. Cooper knows nothing of such 
modernities. His life has been passed, in the old- 
world phrase of his title, among the aristocracy ; 
he has served royal families and ‘‘ the county,”’ 
and is, we understand from his most entertaining 
and discreet recollections, still doing so. In 1915 
he married the housekeeper, and we feel confident 
that this was a wise and prudent step. Mr. Cooper 
has carried on an honourable tradition—all his 
aunts were ‘‘ in service’’—and he could, for- 
tunately, not escape being a butler. How many 
other butlers have been able to write ? 


NEW NOVELS 


Miss Constance Wright is an American writer 
who has never been in England. But in her first 
novel, ‘* Silver Collar Boy,”’ she gave us a story 
of eighteenth century London that was both 
amazingly alive and extremely accurate in its 
historical setting—a truly remarkable tour de force. 
It is not often that a writer can do this sort of 
thing more than once. And yet she has accom- 
plished another miracle of the same kind with her 
second novel, ‘‘ Their Ships Were Broken ”’ 
(Dent). She has allowed her imagination to 


transport her to a China of a hundred years ago, 
when ‘‘ Foreign Devils’? were busy with their 
opium traffic and had their factories at Canton and 
their fleshpots at Macao; and so lively is that 
imagination that her readers cannot but feel that 
the century has rolled back and that the drama 
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they are seeing enacted before their eyes is the 
real thing, with fast sailing clippers going about 
their unlawful occasions, with mandarins evading 
the edicts of the Son of Heaven and encouraging 
the traffic at their own price, with epicurean taipans 
consoling themselves in their own way for their 
enforced exile and young factors bemoaning their 
unmarried state, and with missionaries finding it 
difficult to turn a blind eye on a traffic against 
which their very souls revolt. It is a fine romantic 
tale full of colour and incident. 


Hearts to Break,’’ by Susan Ertz 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 8s. 6d.), is the story of a 
woman’s thwarted ambitions—the woman being 
Elizabeth Patterson, of Baltimore, wife of Jerome 
Bonaparte. She had her dreams of high social 
position in Europe, but these were frustrated by 
Napoleon refusing to permit her to land in France. 
She then pinned her faith on her son’s future, but 
the marriage she planned for him never took place, 
and young Jerome Napoleon took to himself an 
American wife. If the restless, scheming 
Elizabeth had push and determination, so, too, had 
her Irish father, and it is he rather than she who 
becomes the dominating force in the story. Mrs. 
Ertz has made an excellent tale out of this old 
Bonaparte romance with her accustomed skill in 
narrative and in delineating character. 


Mr. Louis Paul’s new book, ‘*‘ Emma’”’ 
(Methuen), is very different from his previous, very 
successful novel, ‘‘ Hallelujah, I’m a Bum.”’ It 
tells of a wife leaving her husband, not because she 
doesn’t love him, but because her life is empty. 
Then in the end, after the wife has proved her 
business capacity and her husband has been 
ruined, there is a reconciliation between the two. 
Out of this seemingly meagre plot Mr. Paul builds 
up a story rich in humour and human sympathies 
and with a pleasing variety of scene and characters. 


The artist who designed the cover for Mr. 
Warner Allen’s latest crime story, ‘‘ Death 
Fungus ”’ (Constable), has gone sadly astray. The 
picture on this cover bears no relation to anything 
in the story, and that is a pity, because it suggests 
a crude sensationalism of which an accomplished 
writer like Mr. Allen would never be guilty. Those 
who have read ‘‘ Trent’s Own Case,’’ which Mr. 
Allen wrote in collaboration with Mr. E. C. 
Bentley, and ‘‘ The Uncounted Hour,” which he 
wrote by himself, are aware that this is not a writer 
who has any use for the crudities of the average 
crime story. His characters are no mere puppets 
to be pulled here and there as it suits the require- 
ments of the author’s plot. They are live and 
human. And if the plot is ingenious, its ingenuity 
is founded on something about which the author 
has claim to expert knowledge. The ‘‘ Death 
Fungus ”’ is a story of murder and intrigue, and 
its background—French politics and life—is one 
with which Mr. Allen is obviously very familiar. 
Nothing could be more convincing or more 
deliciously entertaining, for example, than the 
description of the murder trial in this book : a little 
cameo that so clearly and amusingly illustrates how 
differently things are ordered on each side of the 
Channel. Then, as a prelude to his three 
mysterious fungus deaths, Mr. Allen introduces us 


to a doctor who delightfully discourses on the 
‘* perfect food,’’ the variety of poetically named 
champignons—and the one fungus to avoid at all 
costs, the champignon qui tue. As for the mystery 
of the three deaths, Mr. Allen adroitly keeps his 
readers puzzled to the very end of an exceptionally 
interesting story. 


Mr. Maurice B. Dix re-introduces his Mount 
Street trio, the audacious young men about Town, 
who are such a sore trial to his bovine Inspector 
Muloch, in his new spy story, ‘‘Beacons of Death” 
(Ward, Lock), It is an exciting business these 
young men are engaged upon at the request of a 
Minister of the Crown, and the author sees to it 
that they have plenty of thrills in addition to 
treading every now and then very heavily on the 
toes of the unfortunate but very earnest Scotland 
Yard Inspector. The author has a keen sense of 
the dramatic and tells his story with a verve that 
carries his reader along with him. 


‘“ Midsummer Murder,”’ by Clifford Witting 
(Hodder & Stoughton), is a tale that should appeal 
to the more discerning crime fiction fan, 
because it is well and quietly written, reads very 
naturally, and the small market town and its 
inhabitants are all made very real to us. Mr. 
Witting, too, plays fair with his reader through- 
out, showing them how his police are following 
up all the clues that come to them in regard to 
the series of murders they have to investigate. 


The American Night Preparatory School for 
Adults, where immigrants, desirous of becoming 
naturalized citizens of the United States, are taught 
the rudiments of their new mother tongue, is the 
scene for the extraordinary exploits in language- 
murdering of the genial, red-faced, plump. and 
ever-smiling hero of Mr. Leonard Q. Ross’ story, 
‘*The Education of Hyman Kaplan’”’ (with illus- 
trations by C. Keeling, Constable, 5s.). For sheer 
delirious entertainment it would be difficult to beat 
this quietly humorous record of Mr. Kaplan’s 
efforts to master the intricacies of the American 
language and of the workings of his ‘‘ dark and 
baffling logic ’’ that made him, for example, con- 
jugate the verb ‘‘to die”’ as “‘ die, dead, funeral.” 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Robert Hale will have ready shortly Mrs. John 
Galsworthy’s book of travel recollections, ‘* Over 
the Hills and Far Away.”’ 


Among Allen & Unwin’s forthcoming books 
will be an English translation of a Spanish book 
written by Professor José Ortega vy Gasset before 
the civil war broke out. The English title will be 
Invertebrate Spain.”’ 


A collection of Mr. Edmund Blunden’s verse 
during the past three years is expected ‘rom 
Cobden-Sanderson, under the title, ‘* Aa Elegy 
and Other Poems,’’ on November 8. 


Lord Ilchester’s second volume on Holland 
House, ‘‘ The Chronicles of Holland House, 1820- 
1900,’’ will be published by John Murray on 
November 4. The first volume brought the history 
of the great House up to 1820, and the new volume 
continues it up to the twentieth century. 
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he : people to be held by the native, or that the native 
ed Round the Empire would be given any authority within or over the 
all Government of the country. Whatever may be 
ry said to the contrary by mischief-makers or by stupid 


iis GENERAL HERTZOG’S 


RECENT SPEECH 


He South African mail papers bring the full 

text of General Hertzog’s first speech on a 
public platform since his return to South Africa 
from England. In this speech he had much to say 
on the subject of foreign affairs, and he began by 
repeating his favourite maxim that the “‘ spirit of 
the Versailles Treaty’’ was poisoning inter- 
national relationships and producing the menace of 
war. As regards the Union’s attitude to the 
quarrels of Europe, General Hertzog seemed to 
waver between a complete policy of isolation and 
support of the League of Nations. Finally he 
committed himself so far as to say: ‘‘ Let South 


white people, I wish to warn the native that who- 
ever is so presumptuous as to claim equal authority 
with the white man in the Union will experience the 
greatest measure of disappointment and failure.”’ 


At the same time General Hertzog appealed to 
all South Africans to carry out faithfully the 
solemn duty towards the native which had been 
voluntarily accepted since the days when the Voor- 
trekkers crossed the Orange River and to which the 
white man always had been faithful. ‘‘As long as 
the white man sincerely views his obligations 
towards the native he will, in spite of mischief- 
makers, continue to enjoy the confidence and sub- 
missive respect of the native due to his fatherly 
care. Let us disregard and let us condemn in 
our minds the loud hysterical outbursts which 


Africa continue her membership of the League, show the absence of a friendly feeling towards the 


5 but let her never forget that she is not a part of native population of the Union of which in recent 
‘ Europe, and that she should never identify herself times many signs have been given by politicians at 
ms with the spirit and aspirations of Europe to the public meetings. Nothing is more calculated to 
it. detriment of her own interests or against her own lose that spirit of childlike confidence and respect 
*y free judgment, or in a manner which adversely of the native towards the white man than behaviour 
he affects her independence of action. South Africa’s of this kind, with all its indications of racial feeling 
ng co-operation with Europe, when and how she shall and disloyalty to the promises of the white man, 
Pe co-operate, either in peace or in war, are at present and to create in their place suspicion and hostility. 
questions which South Africa and South Africa Above all, it is conduct unworthy of a white man. 
alone must decide. The test according to which The damage which must necessarily be created 
or these decisions must be made may never be other thereby to the authority of the white man is 
ng than the interests of South Africa itself.’ incalculable and irreparable.” 
ht General Hertzog then dealt with internal affairs. 
he He said that the purpose of the United Party of CAPE RIVAL TO COD 
af welding the English and Dutch sections of the A a — 
nd people into one nation and the consolidating of the A possibility of the Cape kabeljauw ae 


as famous as the Canadian cod is, says the Cape 


Ys owers of these two sections for ice of 
P > ea il lie Times, opened up by the work of two research 


country and people had been eminently successful, 


er ludi : : chemists at the University of Cape Town, who, 
the exceptions which had to be expected ‘hin the last few mont, have found that th 
1s far as could be expected in a short space of four liver oil of certain varieties of Cape fish—chief of 
an . “ which is the kabeljauw—is extremely rich in 
nd Vitamin A. Cod liver oil, the best-known liver 


sections are co-operating as if they are one body 


a consisting of members of one nation,’’ said General oil, is used mainly because of the Vitamin A it 


Hertzog. A wealth of results had been achieved 
which exceeded all expectations of five years ago, 
and which would have been impossible for any 
other Government under the old policies of 
racialism and party divisions. 

Finally he came to the native question, which had 
come into some prominence owing to the riots at 
Vereeniging. ‘‘ These riots,”’ he said, ‘‘ could only 
serve to strengthen the conviction of the Europeans 
that there was a deep-rooted and far-reaching 
hostility among the natives towards the whites. . . 
This violence must cease, and no punishment or 
means must be left untried.”’ 


““T would,’’ he went on, ‘‘ neglect my duty 
towards the native if I did not seriously warn him 
that the white man to-day is just as determined as 
in the days of the pioneers that the control of the 
country will be held by the European under the 
influence of European civilisation, and that just 
as little as a father in his home would allow a minor 
to rule the house, would the white man of the 
Union allow the Government of the Union and its 


contains, yet the oil of the kabeljauw liver, accord- 
ing to the experiments carried out, contains 
Vitamin exceeding 100 times more than that found 
in the cod fish. The discovery may, therefore, be 
of great assistance to the Union Health Authori- 
ties in their war against tuberculosis; it will also 
give a great fillip to the Union’s fishing industry. 
Next to the kabeljauw in importance comes the 
stockfish which has four to eight times the amount 
of Vitamin A content in its liver oil than has the 
cod ; and then the King Klip, which has about four 
times as much as the cod. All these fish belong to 
the family of Godidae, of which the most precious 
is the halibut, the liver oil of which costs about 
Is. 6d. for 20 cubic centimetres and has 75 to 125 
times the Vitamin A content of the cod’s liver. 
The two research chemists have not yet carried 
out any experiments with snoek, which also 
belongs to the Godidae family, but recent experi- 
ments by Australian scientists showed that the 
snoek’s liver oil was extremely rich in Vitamin A. 
Snoek is too rare in Australian waters, however, 
for the extraction of its liver oil to be payable. The 
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two chemists are most optimistic about the com- 
mercial possibilities of stockfish liver oil, and say 
that it is possible for Cape Town to produce 15,000 
gallons of ita year. The oil contains no acid, and 
conforms to the standards for liver oils laid down 
by both the British and the United States pharma- 
copoeias. The Vitamin A which is concentrated 
in the liver oils of the Godidae family of fish 
originates from a form of sea vegetation called the 
plankton growth. Scientists are not quite sure 
whether the plankton growth is the food of the 
Godidae, or whether other fish eat the growth and 
are afterwards eaten by the Godidae. The chemists’ 
next step will be to test the liver oils for Vitamin 
D, which is often found in association with 
Vitamin A. The former contains calcium and 
phosphorous and helps in the building up of bones 
and teeth. 


CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 


That Canada is a sound investment is proved by 
a report issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics to the effect that overseas investments in 
the Dominion now amount to the very large 
sum of £1,360,000,000, an advance of nearly 
£13,000,000 in a year, Although there is more 
United States than British money in Canada, it 
is notable that the American total has dropped by 
£12,000,000, while the British total of £545,000,000 
was almost stationary. Reciprocally, Canada has 
invested over £300,000,000 overseas—a gain of 
over £3,000,000, the total in Britain amounting to 
over £9,500,000. Government securities attracted 
the largest share of British and foreign capital, 
railways being next, followed by wood and paper 
products, metal industries and manufacturing 
industries. In Canadian mines there was a total 
of nearly £70,000,000 of outside money. 

In an official study of the figures, it is pointed 
out that Canadians have re-purchased considerable 
amounts of their own bonds originally sold in 
London. It is estimated that of the bonds now out- 
standing which were originally sold in the London 
market, £30,000,000 worth have been re-purchased 
by Canadians. 


TRANSFORMING THE PRAIRIES 


During the present year 8,000,000 trees will have 
been planted in the Prairie Provinces of Canada. 
The forestation is part of the long-range plan in 
which the Federal Government is actively co- 
operating, for checking soil-drifting and helping 
to conserve moisture in the land in the drought 
areas. The device is nothing new. For 36 years 
now Western farmers have been aided by the 
Federal Government to establish shelter belts of 
trees and hedges, expert advice and the supplies 
of tree seedlings being provided free. In that 
period over 145,000,000 tree seedlings and cuttings 
have been distributed to no fewer than 55,000 
farmers. 


CANADA FROM THE AIR 


Canada has created a world record in the use of 
ait photography for survey purposes. It is based 
on a simple matter of square mileage, for it has 
been reported that more than 700,000 square miles 
of territory have been ‘‘ taken ’’ from the air by 


Government officials with the help of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. There is a gap, however, 
between the taking of photographs and the 
reduction of the picture to terms of cartography, 
This is a lengthy process, but it is being pressed 
forward as rapidly as possible. In a few years 
there will be few parts of Canada which the casual 
visitor to a large public library will not be able to 
inspect in detail—a facility which, even in its 
present state of incompletion, saves prospectors 
and miners many weeks of arduous travel. There 
is, of course, nothing like visiting a spot and find- 
ing out its potentialities for oneself at first hand, 
but there are many occasions when the expert can 
detect from a superficial picture whether a spot is 
worth visiting or not. 


THE “ NASCOPIE ” RETURNS 


The famous arctic ship Nascopie, which the 
Canadian Government despatches each year to the 
northern islands and territories with geologists and 
nursing and medical reliefs, has just completed a 
cruise of 11,000 miles. Wherever the ship called 
on this long and eventful voyage the company 
split up and spent several days of investigation, 
the doctors investigating the health of the native 
Eskimos, administrative officers looking over the 
Government records, and the geologists hewing 
rocks. The scientific results may not be spec- 
tacular—scientific research so seldom is—but the 
general knowledge of the far north has been 
immensely increased and the informative archives 
in Ottawa and elsewhere will have much useful 
data added to their records. The report on the 
health of the natives is quite excellent. During 
the whole of the trip radio-telephone communica- 
tion was maintained with the South, and a film 
of Eskimo life and conditions was made. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA’S HOPS 


Canada recently won the premier awards for 
brewing the best Empire beer. The product, how- 
ever, is not exported to Great Britain in commer- 
cial quantities, for our own breweries are 
apparently adequate in quantity and quality for 
our needs. It may be said, indeed, that Canada 
is taking many a leaf from the British hopfield in 
the matter of administering her manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Even the pleasant annual episodes of the 
Kentish fields are reproduced in large measure in 
British Columbia, one of the few parts of Canada 
in which hops are commercially grown. Two 
districts of the Fraser Valley have been harvesting 
“a crop estimated at nearly 100,000 pounds from a 
plantation area totalling 1,000 acres. More than 
a million pounds of high-grade hops have been 
taken from the fields, the work giving employment 
for five or six weeks to some 3,000 pickers. 


TEN TONS OF HISTORY 


Almost a lifetime of work in indexing and col- 
lating is involved in the thousands of records and 
documents collected in England by the Southern 
Rhodesian Government Archivist, during his 
recent visit. A new building is under construction 
in Salisbury for the proper housing of all the 
precious material that, during the last few years, 
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has been saved from loss and destruction. The 
hunt for historical records has been something in 
the nature of detective work and almost as exciting. 
For instance the study of an old diary, time- 
yellowed letter or official document, may indicate 
the existence of other interesting and valuable 
records and perhaps suggest where these might be 
found. After accumulating a pocket-book full of 
such clues from various sources in Southern 
Rhodesia, Mr. V. W. Hillier, the Archivist, 
visited England early this year and returned with 
ten tons of material. But for his personal investi- 
gation it is probable that many of these papers and 
pictures of historical value might have been 
dispersed and lost. 

An example of a valuable find is the Coillard 
papers. Francois Coillard was a French mission- 
ary who, when missionaries were not allowed in 
French Colonies, worked under the London 
Missionary Society. Soon after 1868 he founded 
missionary stations in Basutoland. Coillard 
married a Scots woman who, with his niece, 
accompanied him on a two years journey that took 
them across the Zambesi. He became friendly 
with King Lewanika of the great Barotse tribe and 
persuaded him to put himself under the protection 
of Great Britain. These papers have been pre- 
sented to the Rhodesian Government by Miss C. 
W. Mackintosh, of Heathfield, Sussex. In his 
wonderfully successful search of the Old Country 
Mr. Hillier was greatly assisted by the authorities 
at the British Museum, the Missionary Societies, 
and others. In many cases where originals could 
not be obtained, photostat copies of documents, 
maps, and sketches were made for the Rhodesian 
Archives. 


REAL HIKING 


Each of the members of the Southern Rhodesian 
Geological Survey walk an average of 2,000 miles 
each winter and spends the summer recording his 
trip. These walks are strenuous too, for they 
include ascending the highest mountains and 
descending to the bottom of the deepest mines. In 
a recent broadcast from Salisbury, Mr. B. Light- 
foot, Director of the Survey, gave an interesting 
account of the romance and the practical value of 
his department. When, in 1910, the work started 
it was found that there were no proper maps of the 
Colony. It had, therefore, to make its own and 
has been doing so ever since. At first they went 
to work with donkey-wagons, travelling at two 
miles an hour; last year an aeroplane was used and 
the geologists travelled at 120 miles an hour. 
Maps are now made by aerial photographs and the 
geologists later fill in data collected during their 
traverses in remote districts. 

“‘Rhodesia,”’ said Mr. Lightfoot, ‘‘ is composed 
of a solidified sea of granite which has bodies of 
schist, like boats, floating on top. The schist belts 
are the valuable portion of Southern Rhodesia, 
containing all the gold mines.” 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S TRADE 


There is cheerful reading in the return of the 
external trade of Southern Rhodesia for the six 
months ending on 30th June last, now issued by 


the Government Statistician. ‘The total exports for 
the six months amounted to £5,544,000, as com- 
pared with £4,534,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1936, and the total imports were £3,697,000 as 
compared with £3,203,000. Of the exports, the 
most notable increases were farm _ products 
(£527,000 as against £229,000), tobacco (£378,000 
as against £204,000) and metals and minerals 
(£3,893,000 as against £3,577,000). The United 
Kingdom still took the bulk of the Colony’s 
exports—£3,571,000 out of £5,544,000—followed, 
at a distance, by Northern Rhodesia—£719,000. 


NATIONALISING MEAT EXPORTS 


The storage and export of meat in Southern 
Rhodesia are to be nationalised. In opening the 
Congress of the Matabeleland Farmers’ Union, in 
Bulawayo, recently, the Minister of Agriculture, 
Capt. the Hon. F. E. Harris, announced the setting 
up of a public utility company to take them over on 
a national basis. The Colony, incidentally, is 
exporting increasing quantities of meat to England. 

‘* It is my idea,”’ said Mr. Harris, ‘‘ that a public 
utility company should be formed. I am not sure 
yet how the funds will be raised. It may be that the 
money will be raised in the Colony. Then, of 
course, there would be a fairly low rate of interest 
guaranteed by the Government. I know quite well 
there will be many interests concerned. I expect 
there will be a large amount of opposition to these 
ideas of the Government.” 


ORISSA’S CAPITAL 


The Orissa Assembly have decided in favour of 
Cuttack-Chowdwar as the site of the provincial 
capital after a full day’s debate. The decision was 
acclaimed by thousands of residents of Cuttack 
who had kept a vigil outside the Assembly 
Chamber from morning till late at night. The 
choice lay between Cuttack-Chowdwar, Cuttack 
itself, Puri and Rangailunda; and one amendment 
recommended that the issue be not closed and a 
further inquiry be held. The Premier, Mr. 
Biswanath Das, moved the resolution inviting the 
House to consider the question. Mr. Das recalled 
the earlier numerous investigations and reports and 
said that now after the inauguration of the 
Assembly it was for the representatives of the 
people to select a suitable site for the province’s 
capital. He declared that the Cabinet would follow 
the directions that the Assembly would give. A 
number of amendments were then moved favouring 
various towns or sites. 

Mr. Bichitrananda Das, moving an amendment 
favouring Cuttack, said that the capital could be 
constructed there at a cost of Rs.15,00,000 instead 
of about Rs.52,00,000, which was the official esti- 
mate. The capital at Puri, he said, would cost 
Rs.37,49,000. Mr. Pyari Sankar Roy, moving an 
amendment for the location of the capital at Cuttack 
with a view to expansion towards Chowdwar, 
said that besides the initial heavy outlay the cost 
of the maintenance of buildings at Puri would be 
higher, due to its saline climate. 

Mr. Girija Bhusan Dutt finally moved the 
successful amendment, in favour of Cuttack- 
Chowdwar. 
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Letters to the Editor 


CHINA RELIEF FUND 


Sir,—A joint committee representing the British 
Red Cross Society, the China Association and the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies has been 
formed to render prompt and efficient help to all 
those who may be in distress in China as the result 
of the conflict now in progress in that country. 


The number of casualties among the general 
population in the danger areas and also among the 
multitudes of refugees, who have been evacuated 
to seek safety and shelter, is enormous. Cholera 
and typhus have already broken out. There is an 
acute shortage of medical and sanitary supplies of 
all kinds, and the difficulty of the position is aggra- 
vated owing to the dislocation of transport 
facilities. 

Not least, there is great distress among British 
subjects, chiefly at Shanghai, due to the destruction 
of homes and property and loss of employment 
following the stoppage and disorganisation of 
trade. 


I earnestly appeal for your readers’ support. 

All funds sent to me will be paid over to the 
above-mentioned committee and administered in 
China by a strong organisation under the Presi- 
dency of H.M. Ambassador and the Vice- 
Presidency of the Governor of Hongkong. 


Cheques and postal orders should be made 
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payable to The Lord Mayor’s Fund for the Relief 
of Distress in China, crossed Bank of England, 
and sent to me at the address below. 


Geo. T. BROADBRIDGE (Lord Mayor). 
The Mansion House, London, E.C.4. 


RED IN TOOTH AND CLAW 


Sir,—Is not your contributor, ‘‘ Dan Russell,” 
who writes far better than most writers on animal 
life and whose descriptions, I am informed by a 
competent observer, are exceptionally accurate, a 
little too much inclined to lay stress on the cruelty 
of one animal to another? Last week’s excellent 
story of the rat and the pike is an example of what 
I am trying to express. ‘‘ Man’s inhumanity to 
man,”’ yes, indeed; but all men are not inhuman, 
and there are such "qualities as kindness and pro- 
tection among what used to be called the lower 
creation. At least, I think so. But I am not an 
expert and I should like to read your contributor’s 
views. 


ANIMAL LOVER. 


IRELAND TO-DAY 


Sir,—In a Times report of an Irish murder case 
it is recorded that the defendant was found guilty 
but insane and ordered to be detained ‘‘ during the 
executive council’s pleasure.’’ This version of the 
English phrase ‘‘ until his Majesty’s pleasure be 
known,”’ implying a life sentence in a criminal 
lunatic asylum, is new to me. Can any constitu- 
tional lawyer among your readers explain the 
authority of the executive council in this matter ? 


Eco et Rex Mews. 


BOLSHEVISM IN EUROPE 


Sir,—I was pleased to see the two leading 
articles in your issue of 23rd instant on ‘‘The 
Spanish Imbroglio ’’ and ‘‘ Gemiitlich.”’ 


In the former you have put a finger on the sore 
spot in the troubles in Spain. Russia has been 
working for years to pervert that unfortunate 
country to a régime of Bolshevism, as openly 
stated by Trotsky several years ago. General 
Franco is far too great a patriot to bargain away 
part of Spain, or her possessions, for any foreign 
assistance he may have received. But the same 
remark does not apply to the Communists in 
Valencia. 

As regards the article on ‘‘ Gemiitlich,”’ like the 
writer of this, I have recently returned from a tour 
in Germany, and was much impressed by the very 
same things noted in this article. On all sides | 
heard the strongest support from Germans for 
some kind of friendly alliance with England and 
America. 

The Americans whom I met in Germany were 
convinced that the only solution to the future peace 
of the world was a friendly agreement and under- 


standing between these three countries, to counter- 


act the growing danger of Bolshevism in Europe, 
and the whole world in general. 


V. E. Rapctyrre, 
Forss House, Thurso, N.B, Major. 
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Your Investments 


BRITISH STOCKS AND 
WALL STREET 


HE importance to the London market of the 

will to act independently of New York has 
been emphasised in these columns on more than 
one occasion, and recent events should make 
further emphasis unnecessary. Wall-street, because 
of its trading methods, which are less sound than 
those of the London market though far more 
spectacular, never does things by halves, and the 
recent slump saw stocks decline to new low levels 
for the year, with 7,290,000 shares changing hands, 
the heaviest trading since 1938. Owing to the 
extent of Governmental interference with the 
market, it is quite impossible to take any reliable 
view of the future of American stocks, but it is 
possible to see that intrinsic values in many cases 
are too low, and the speculatively-minded may 
therefore care to take a hand in Wall-street despite 
the sleepless nights which the U.S. market’s antics 
may cause him. Three stocks often mentioned in 
these columns show what the market can do. 
U.S. Steel Common, which touched 129} earlier 
in the year, have descended to 52. International 
Nickel of Canada, which have been up to 75}, 
dropped to 40, and New York Central Railroad 
Common touched 16 last week as against a highest 
price this year of 564. Here are movements violent 
enough to satisfy any speculator. But one cannot 
help feeling that anyone who is prepared to lock 
up funds, and forget about them for a time, in 
any one of these stocks must see a substantial 
profit. Nickels, in particular, are by no means 
purely a speculation, for at their present price they 
give a yield of over 4 per cent. 


FirMNEss OF GILT-EDGED 


It is noteworthy that, amid all the trials of the 
market, British Government stocks should have 
remained so firm. Liquidation in the speculative 
markets might have been expected to affect even 
gilt-edged to a slight extent, but such has not been 
the case. Such professional investment interests 
as the insurance companies and the investment 
trust companies must have been sorely tempted to 
effect exchanges from gilt-edged issues into British 
industrials of the highest class at recent prices. 
But such was the state of the market that few such 
exchanges appear to have taken place and, while 
first-class industrials could be bought to yield 5} 
per cent., no more than 34 per cent. was obtainable 
on War Loan or other British Government stocks. 
Despite this, the £2,500,000 Sheffield loan issued 
in 34 per cents. at 101 was a complete fiasco, under- 
writers having to take up 90 per cent. of the total, 
so that it seems to have been a case of refusing to 
sell gilt-edged rather than any fresh demand for 
Trustee investments. On the other hand, there 
has been some demand for the good industrials at 
present low prices and, given reasonable political 
news, a steady recovery in prices is to be expected, 


SHIPPING SHARES 


The outlook for Shipping shares remains 
extremely favourable and, though prices in this 
section have been fairly well held during the recent 
Stock Market depression, they are well below the 
highest of the year, though the companies are con- 
tinuing to enjoy increased trading prosperity. The 
rise in costs of shipbuilding is a favourable point 
for the established lines, for it not only renders the 
balance-sheet value of their fleets conservative, but 
it also tends to prevent any sudden growth of com- 
petition and to ensure the maximum amount of 
business for the available tonnage. Clan Line £1 
stock units stand at around £8, as against a highest 
this year of 103, and for those who can afford a 
comparatively high-priced share they appear to 
offer considerable attractions. The company’s 
position is of the soundest, and the market opinion 
is that the units are worth on present trading 
something like £12. 


P. & O. deferred at 27s. also appear attractive 
again, for they are 10s. under the highest price of 
the year. In the tanker section, John I. Jacobs 
12s, shares at 25s. should prove to be cheap. The 
dividend paid for 1936 was 7} per cent. and the 
market is expecting an increase this year, which 
would make the shares worth 30s. It seems absurd 
that Shipping shares should decline on nervous- 
ness as to the international political situation while 
gilt-edged are maintained. If there were a Euro- 
pean War and Stock Markets survived such a 
catastrophe, the 3} per cent. War Loan would 
probably be worth 80 at the best, while, to judge 
by previous experience, shipping tonnage would be 
worth its weight in gold, and the shares would 
benefit accordingly. 


RUBBERS 


Holders of Rubber shares—and everyone seems 
to have a few locked away in his desk—must be 
wondering what is the outlook for their holdings 
after the vicissitudes of the Rubber market this 
year. The price of Rubber has been up to Is. 1$d. 
per lb., with every prospect of a ‘‘ squeeze,”’ only 
to re-act to 7 5-16d. at one time last week, and now 
the commodity is around the average for 1936. 
The shares have behaved in just as violent fashion 
as the commodity, for Anglo-Dutch Plantations of 
Java, which were 50s. 9d. when the ‘‘ boom ”’ was 
in progress in the spring, are now 32s., and 
Rubber Trust, which were 48s. 9d., are now 
30s. 6d. In the meantime, the plantation com- 
panies, on the strength of the better price and 
increased sales for the financial year just con- 
cluded, are all returning increased profits and 
paying higher dividends, so that Rubber Trust 
should be able to give a good account of itself. 
Of the 2s. shares of the producing companies, 
United Serdang 2s. units, which are now around 4s. 
as against a highest this year of 6s., are worth 
attention. They give a yield of over 5 per cent. 
With the renewal of Rubber Regulation coming 
up for consideration in the spring, Rubber shares 
are a lock-up rather than a ‘‘ quick ”’ investment, 
but most of the issues are very moderately priced 
at present quotations, 
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HOTELS 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon 
House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
and shops. Good cooking. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Winter terms. 


RIGHTON (HOVE).—NEW IMPERIAL 
HOT Avenue. Overlookin ng 
sea and Comfortable resident ~ 
hotel. LIFT. Heating, etc. 
un Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 
residential terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Family and Commercial Hotel. Special 

Winter terms from 2 gns. per week. Goll, 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. 60/-. Pens., 
from 6 Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE. "ee Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. . in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, by Prop. Phone: 5059. 


| ee 9 Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 
5. Pens., 5 gens. W.E., £2 is: 
Uun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating. 


OLKESTONE. ORANGE HOUSE 

Private Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 

3 mins. to Sea and eas Cliff Hall. Excel- 

. “Not large but everything of 

the best.’"—3-4 gn Winter, 2 gns.—Prop., 
Miss Sykes of eS" Olio Cookery Book. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 -- ., from 6 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland. Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 34/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Gurden. 


YDE, 1.0.W. — Rove) Squadron Hotel. 
Bed., 20; Rec., Pens., from 3} gns. 
1 minute from =" Golf, tennis, bowls, 
and bathing. Cocktail bar.’ Fully licensed. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 


Up-to-date. C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. *Phone: 


Pens., 64 to 8 gn 
Bathing, 


Guest 
2086. 


W.E., 3 dase. 
golf. 


LONDON. 


LEXANDRA COURT Finsbury 
Park, London, N.4 edrooms, 
with & running odes excellent 
Cuisine. Ideal for permanent _ residence. 
New dance floor; ~. comfortable lounges. 
Terms: Bedroom reakfast and piener. 
from £2 to 2} guineas per week; Bedroom 
and breakfast, 6/6 = day, or ‘from 30/- 
weekly. Resident Proprietors. Stamford 
Hill 4818. 


Age shall not weary them, ner 

the years condemn 
At = joing down of the sun 
in the morning 

We wil will remember them.” 
By wearing Poppies on 
Remembrance Day we keep 
green the memory of those 
who died. Of those that are 
left, thousands to-day are 
sadly handicapped by age, 
sickness, and the strain of the 
War years. Their need is the 
personal responsibility of 
each one of us. 
Please help the British Legion 
to deal adequately with the 
increasing need of ex-service 
men and their families by 

giving more than ever before 

your Poppies on 


POPPY DAY 


Nov. 11 


DONATIONS will be thankfully re 
ceived. These should be sent to the 
loca! 

Captain 

Or EARL HAIG 
BRITISH LEGION APPEAL FUND, 
29, Cromwell Road, London, $.W. 7. 
Ladies willing to sell Poppies are 
asked to communicate with their 
iocal Poppy Day Committees, or with 
the Headquarters of the fu Their 
help will be of the greatest value. 


ART GALLERIES 


EW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 88th 
EXHIBITION, SUFFOLK STREET 
GALLERIES, 6} Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 
East. Daily, 10—5, Sats. included. 1s. 


HOTELS 


LONDON. . 
TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service 
Flatlets. Every cogvenience. Heals 
Near Bus, ube Park, 
l.: Bayswater 0558. 15, Palace Court, W.2. 


ERKSHIRE HOUSE HOTEL, 338 Guild- 
ford Street, Russell Square. Most 
central for business or pleasure. Bed.-Sit, 
and Bkfst., 5/6. 30/-. 
& all rooms. Central eating. 


HOTEL, Southampton 
Row, C.1, near British Museum 
330 Visitors. Room, Bath and Table d’Hote 

Breakfast, 9/6. 


ORs HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 

Near Basten King’s Cross 

Biations Accom. 230 gu Room, Bath, 
and Table d’ Hote Brosktast, 8/6. 


oe OTHERINGAY,” 17, Gordon street, 

W.C.1. Euston. Bed & Break: 

st 5s. 6d. & C. in bedrooms. Mrs. 

acey. Tel.: Euston 3356. 

ARTH HOTEL, 69, Gower Street, W.C.1. 

. & B., 6/6; 2 guineas 
Running H. & C. ‘water in all 

Prop., “The Misses Evans.’ 

Museum 5761. 

EWLANDS HOTELS—(opposite Russell 

Tube Station)—47-48, Bernard 

drooms, C. Water. 

R.B. & B., from 5/- per day; reduction 


weekly. Telephone: Terminus 5480. 

AT 45 (PADD. 3961) & 48 (PADD set 

quiet 


square; decorated ; 
veniences ; Bed and Breakfast, 
30/- to £3 3/-; some private baths 
minute from bus, Tube, and Paddington 
Station.—Resident owners. 
CIRCUS, 5 mins.—SERVICE 
LETS, Meals optional. Room 
and from Running water 
all rooms.—Miss Colosseum Ter- 
race, Albany Street, le Ww 1. Euston 3519. 
ORTLAND RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 
Portland Rise, Finsbury Park, N.4. 
Up-to-date in every respect. eekly 35s. to 
503. Reduction sharing. tennis 
ing-pong, cards, dance-band. Reduced 
arage rates. Parking ground free. Tubes, 
trams, buses City and West End. Send for 
brochure. Stamford Hill 3421. Also 
smartly furnished, fully serviced, Flatlets 
end Rooms, 


HAFTESBURY HOTEL, Great St. 
Andrew Street, W.C.2; 2 ays 
Leicester Square Tube. 250 Bedrooms, H. & 
C. Water. Room, Bath, Breakfast, 7/6; 
Double, 13/6. 
AVISTOCK CLUB. —37-40, 
square, W.C. Accom. 


Full Board 2} gns. to 3} gns. 
Members 6/6 per night. 


Quiet and central. 

75, GOWER STREET. 
W. 1. Beiutifull 
very central. Bed and Bkist. 6s. 6d. 
Running water in all Misses 
J. & C. L. Gardner. Tel.: Mus, 2141. 


W. 1 Nr. SQUARE.— 
e Modern Bed-Sit. Rooms. 
Divans. Own Gas Cooker, Bath., Serv. 


100 Rooms. Single, 15/-; Double, £1.— 
12-17, Regent Square. ‘Tel.: Ter. 4111. 


Tavistock 
Ge “yim 


Country 
C. all rooms. 


18/20, 


York Buildings, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). 
To the Publisher, *‘ The Saturday Review,’’ 
Adelphi, 
COMMONGINY 
please send to me weekly ‘‘ The Saturday 


Address 
London, 


Review,” for a period of .............0.00. months, 

for which I enclose remittance for ................4. 

ADDRESS. ................. ADDRESS 
DATE 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
to me each week a copy of ‘* The Saturday 
Review,’’ published at 6d. 


Published by THe Cuawron Pustisnina Co., 
Press Lap., 20. 


Bt Andres 


ork B i Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Ti le Bar 3157), 
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